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A PAGE OF CHILD-LORE. 

Probably a large majority of the readers of the Journal know the 
formula that children — boys at least — repeat when they see the 
word Preface. It is referred to in " St. Nicholas." To a boy, the 
discovery that such a profound and mysterious meaning can be read 
into the word is a delightful surprise. The formula is : — 

.Peter Rict. Eats Eish and Catches .Eels. 

To my certain knowledge, this is known from Massachusetts to 
Florida and California. The inquiry on which this statement is 
based dates back of the " St. Nicholas " article. I first heard the 
formula when a small boy. It is a true bit of child-lore that passes 
from generation to generation of schoolboys, and from place to place. 

Not quite so common, but still widespread, is the play upon " Pre- 
face " reversed : — 

.Eels Catch Alligators ; .Father Eats A"aw .Potatoes. 

Until a year ago I did not know that there was a series of these 
things. There is, however, and they are quite widespread. This 
upon Finis : — 

Eive Irish iViggers In Spain ; and reversed, 
Six Irish diggers In Erance. 

And upon Contents : — 

Children Ought Not To Eat .Mits Till .Sunday. 

I find a curious custom among the children in this part of New 
York city. If two boys meet a negro, one of the boys crosses his 
two fingers and draws them, thus crossed, down the other boy's coat 
sleeve, at the same time saying " Grease." It is luck to be the first 
one to do this. This occurs among all the boys of the neighbor- 
hood. I do not know whether it prevails outside. 

In my boyhood, when we had sideache from running, we always 
spit on the ground, put a stone over the spot, and pressed the foot 
of the aching side upon the stone, to effect a cure. This was uni- 
versal (Western New York). See Journal, ii. p. 108. 

A common notion among us as little lads was that " lizards " 
(newts) counted people's teeth. If they succeeded, the teeth fell 
out and the victim died. I know that our crowd of boys used care- 
fully to keep our mouths shut when we passed a pond where these 
little amphibians abounded. 

With what rapidity child notions travel to-day ! Cigarette pic- 
tures were a craze among street-boys for months before they were 
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used for chance games. I think that flipping of cards struck New 
York, New Haven, and Baltimore within a single week. The game 
is like pitching pennies, but there were some special rules about the 
manner of flipping the cards ; these were identical in the three 
places ! How did the idea travel ? 

Frederick Starr. 
New York, N. Y. 



